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artisans, non-union as well as organized labour.
The measures of discipline undertaken by the
strikers were exacted by obvious self-interest. None
knew better than they that the sit-down tactic was
illegal. It would have been folly to add public
disorder as a second and compulsory occasion for
police interference. As for the Communists, if they
did not initiate the movement, assuredly they strove
to turn it to factional advantage. Their leaders,
and in particular their newly-elected Deputies,
became conspicuous in the strike's direction. No
doubt the hotter-brained among them were certain
that the hour had struck for a Marxist conquest of
the French Republic.

When M. Blum entered office as Premier,
hundreds of thousands of workers were engaged in
a new and redoubtable kind of insurrection, and
one of his allies was toying at least with a con-
spiracy to overthrow him in the next eight days.
Communists and Radicals were on the verge of
springing at each other's throat. The former
proclaimed that the sit-down strike, as its chief
merit, accustoms popular thought to the notion
that factories and shops belong to the workers
instead of to their legal owners. The Radicals were
prepared to denounce the alliance rather than see
private enterprise jeopardized ; they demanded
that force be used to evacuate the strikers. Thou-
sands of members of this party belong, in a small
way, to the patronat, or employing caste. It
w#s a crisis invoking action at once swift and
wary. The Premier assured his Radical-Socialist